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The Bible on Marriage. 
In view of the lively discussion which has 
sprung up about Marriage, the increasing pub- 
lic interest in the topic, the various conflicting 











theories which are in agitation, and the liability 
there may be of confounding parties in the 
crowd, it seems good to us to say a few frank 
words about our understanding of the Bible on 
this subject. 

And here we avow ourselves strictly and en- 
tirely Bible men—disciples of the New Testa- 
ment, of Christ and of Paul, in relation to this 
subject of Marriage. We do not on the one 
hand turn aside as some do, to independent 
philosophical speculation to make out a po- 
sition; nor do we appeal with others to the 
authority of a new revelation. We adhere 
only to the Bible, and feel bound in every re- 
spect to abide by the judgment of those who 
have gone before usin the gospel. We sin- 
cerely believe in the inspiration of the New 
Testament teachers, and that their views, soon- 
er or later, will be found to be eternal truth, 
proceeding from God. All that we want is, 
to know precisely what they did teach in relation 
to marriage,—to have a thorough understand- 
ing of them, and not misrepresent them to 
ourselves or others. 

So much as this is perfectly clear: that they 
were not in favor of freedom of divorce, asa 
means of mitigating the difficulties connected 
with marriage. We take that ground with per- 
fect assurance. There cannot be any mistake 
about the fact that Christ, instead of being in 
favor of freedom of divorce, as it had existed 
under the Mosaic dispensation, restored the 
law to its simplicity and rigor, allowing no di- 
vorce except in cases of adultery. And Paul 
stood substantially on the same ground; that 
is, he forbade believers for any cause to sunder 
the external marriage tie. It is true he sup- 
posed the case of separation, brought about by 
the departure of an unbelieving partner, and 
said that the other was not in bondage in such 
eases. Whether this in the apostle’s mind 
amounted to the privilege of divorce and mar- 
ryiug again, we canuot perhaps determine ; but 
at any rate, the whole movement and responsi- 
bility of separation was to be laid on the unbe- 
liever. Paul did not allow the gospel to intro- 
dice separation between husband and wife, or 
to relax at allthe marriage code. He was sub- 
stantially on the same ground with Christ in 
regard to divorce. 

The case in relation to divorce may be illus- 
trated thus: Here is a state of trade, a com- 
mercial system, which brings people into a 
general condition of debt, one to another. Now 
one way to mitigate this fact and release people 
from such a state of things, would be by enact- 
ing a general Bankrupt Law, which would dis- 
charge and make an end of all obligations by 
legal repudiation. The Bankrupt law operates 
to release a man from his promise to pay— 
rescinds his contract to another party ; and this 
is jist the nature of the proposed increase of 
freedom of divorce. The latter is plainly a 
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marriage Bankrupt law—a measure coming in 
to rescind unlimited obligations—a mode of 
discharge not contemplated in the original con- 
Christ and Paul, treating it as such, 
They were clearly against 


tract. 
were opposed to it. 
all Bankrupt laws on this subject. 

We, sympathizirg with them in this respect, 
are on entirely different ground from that of the 
infidels and Owenites of twenty years ago; and 
from that of James and nearly all of those who 
are now seeking to bring about a revolution in 
regard to marriage. We will loyally abide by 
the view of Christ, and of Paul on that subject. 
If there is to be any alleviation of the miseries 
of marriage, it is not to come by freedom of 
divorce. We are marifestly precluded from 
that as disciples of Christ and Paul. 

Again, we say the teachings of the New 
Testament were sufficiently distinct against 
Polygamy. We do not recollect any thing 
very positive and decisive against polygamy 
that can be quoted ; but there is a strong inti- 
mation of Paul’s opinion in the passage where 
he says ‘a bishop must be the husband of one 
wife.” 

We do not think it is fair at all toinfer any 
thing aziinst polyguny, from the doctrine 
that ‘what God hath joined together men must 
not put asunder’—the original doctrine on 
which Christ insisted in regard to marriage ; be- 
cause it is not a matter of course that a man 
shall abandon his first wife by taking a second. 
No such thing did happen, under the poly- 
gamie economy of the patriarchs ; on the contra- 
ry it was well understood that the contract with 
the first wife could be fulfilled consistently with 
taking a second. Christ in this saying is 
pointing his artillery against putting away. If 
Polygamy is understood to be a nullification 
of any previous marriage, then that saying 
would operate against it. But there is no in- 
timation of any such thing in the New Testa- 
ment, and hence the objection to Polygamy 
must be placed on other grounds. 

We have seen in the passage referring to bish- 
ops, anindication of Paul's preference of Monog- 
amy over Polygamy. But it must likewise be 
noticed in this connection that he preferred Ag- 
amy, or having no wives, to Monogamy. His 
position against Polygamy is not necessarily to 
be taken in favor of Monogamy ; on the contra- 
ry his ohjection was against marriage altogether, 
as causing trouble in the flesh, and as being 
a distraction to believers. (1 Cor. 7: 28, &c.) 
His objection to marriage in general is prima- 
rily an objection to Monogamy ; and of course 
much more to Polygamy, as being a still worse 
distraction. So we are clear that the New 
Testament is against Polygamy. 

Here we may as well dwell for a moment on 
the identity in principle, of Monogamy with 
Polygamy. And it will then be scen that in 
following Christ, we are farther from the posi- 
tion of the Polygamists, than ordinary socicty. 
It is plain that the fundamental principle of 
Monogamy and Polygamy is the same—to wit, 
the ownership of woman by man. The Mono- 
gamist claims one woman as his wife—the Po- 
lygamist, two or a dozen; and the essential 
thing, the bond of relationship constituting 
marriage, in both cases is the same; viz., a 
claim of ownership. 

The similarity and the difference between 
Monogamy and Polygamy, may be illustrated 
thus: Suppose that slavery is introduced into 
Pennsylvania, but limited by law, 60 that no 
man shall own more thanone slave. That may 
be taken to represent Monogamy, or the single 
wife system. In another State, suppose men 
are allowed to own any number they please ; 
aud that corresponds to Polygamy. Now what 
would be the difference between these two 
States, in respect to slavery? There would Le 
a difference in the details, and external limita- 








tions of the system, but identity in principle. 
The State that allowed a man to have one slave, 
would be on the same general basis of principle 
with the State that allowed him to have a hun- 
dred. 


Such, we conceive, is the relation be- 


tween Monogamy and Polygamy; and so far 
as we understand the New Testament, the 


state which Jesus Christ and Paul were in fa- 
vor of, was neither ; but a state of entire free- 
dom from both. 

Monogamy allows a man but one wife; Po- 
lygamy allows a dozen. In choosing between 
them Paul naturally prefers that which comes 


nearest to his standard, and says virtually, ‘ If} 


you marry at all, you had better not have but 
one wife ; but it is better still not to have any.’ 
He set this example himself, and evidently in- 
tended to encourage the entire abolition of 
marriage, which is the farthest possible distance 
from Polygamy—further from Polygamy than 
Monogamy. 

So then we, as disciples of the New Testa- 
ment, stand far apart from those who go for 
freedom of divorce, and who want to ameliorate 
the miseries of marriage by a Bankrupt law: 
and far apart from Polygamists who propose to 
give a liberty of multiplying wives--that is, to 
expand the principle of Monogamy, which is 
ovnership. We are on ground entirely difter- 
ent from either of them. 

And now we must come nearer in our in- 
quiry as to the precise position of Pavl and 
Christ on the subject of marriage. It is plain 
that the absolute constitutional principle which 
they stood on personally, toward which they 
were leading the church, and which they ex- 
pected would expand itself, and occupy the 
field which is now occupied by Monogamy, 
Polygamy, &c., is declared in that saying of 
Christ, ‘ In the resurrection they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage.’ They were press- 
ing on the church the importance of living in 
heaven——becoming in reality citizens of hea- 
ven. ‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.’ ‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth aad rust do corrupt; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven,’ &ce.; i. e. do not seek 
these temporary good things like marriage, &c., 
but lay up for yourselves eternal connections. 
And that we may be sure that they were bent 
on introducing the heavenly state of things in- 
to this world, Christ put that prayer into his 
disciples’ mouths,‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on EARTH as it is IN HEAVEN.” 

We have then their position defined, nega- 
tively at least, with perfect certainty—a posi- 
tion not in favor of divorce, not in favor of 
Polygamy, and finally, not in favor of marriage 
itself; but tending to abolish it altogether.— 
Such a view of their position, and such alone, 
will reconcile their various sayings and doings 
on the subject. 

There is still a seeming inconsistency be- 
tween this position and the idea of their being 
opposed to divorce. It may be said, If marriage 
is to be abolished, that of course is divorce ; 
and if they were in favor of the one, they must 
have been of the other. Inconsistency or not, 
we reply, these two things are there—there is, 
on the one hand, prohibition of freedom of di- 
vorce, and on the other, a pressure against 
marriage entirely ; and we must reconcile them 
as best we can. 

In our explanation we have to rise a little 
into what people may call a spiritualizing view 
of things: but to us it is none the less satis- 
factory, since it is surely the Christian view. 

The doctrine that de:th is the legitimate end 
of the contract of marriage, is distinctly con- 
ceded by all. ‘A woman is bound by the law 
to her husband as long as he liveth; but if the 
husband be dead she is loosed from the law of 
her husband.’ Paui asd Christ were certainly 


|not in favor of divorce by any other power than 
|that of death, (with the single exception in the 
|case of adultery.) They went for marriage 
for life, without any restriction or exceptions. 
| But they found a way to introduc: what may 
| be called a posthumous state into this world, by 
\the application of the death of Christ. Their 
doctrine was, that by believing in Christ we are 
crucified with him. ‘If one died for all, then 
all died.? It may be said that the apostle 
did not intend to apply the death here spoken 
of to marriage. We reply he certainly did 
apply it asa release from other worldly or- 
dinanees. The whole Jewish law was over 
the church, and it was like the law of marriage, 
in that it was over them for life ; and the only 
outlet from these ordinances, to the conscien- 
tious Jew, was by death. Yet Paul every- 
where proclaimed release from them, by union 
with the death of Christ. Though he did 
not carry the principle out in reference to 
marriage, itis perfectly clear that the same 
logic that would make an end of any part of 
the Jewish law, would make an end of marriage. 
If that is a substantial principle of the Gospel, 
(and it seems to us it is the very center of it,) 
then we can see how they could go against di- 
vorce, and yet goagainst marriage as a whole, 
in reference to the posthumous state that was 
to come in this world, by virtue of the death 
They could con- 
and were 





and resurrection of Christ. 
template that posthumous state, 
pressing toward it ; and in view of introducing 
it into the world, they went against marriage ; 
preferring not to encumber themselves with 
transitory ties, but seeking rather with their 
whole hearts the resurrection state. 

And here we will remark again, that this 
doctrine of the believer’s death and resurrec- 
tion by union with Christ, however foolish it 
may seem now, was with the Primitive church 
the very core of the gospel. They realized 
the fact that they were past death, and so were 
delivered from sin and legality, by the cross 
of Christ. This is the meaning of those fre- 
quent declarations of Paul, ‘I am_ erucified 
with Christ’—-‘ I am determined not to glory, 
save in the cross of Christ, whereby I am cru- 
cified to the world, and the world to me;’ &e. 
This doctrine and belief had a tremendous 
practical matter-of-fact bearing upon their 
character and position; and it is the grand 
apostasy of Christendom, that it has since lost 
sight of it. It is the spiritual truth which must 
be restored to the throne of Christianity ; and 
in this particular application of it, viz. the cross 
of Christ putting men through death, and into a 
posthumous state. 

This principle, as we have said, was not car- 
ried through to its bearings on marriage ; but 
Paul did carry it out so far as to demand that 
the heart should assume the posthumous state, 
for he says, ‘let them that have wives be as 
though they had none.’ So that in fact he gave 
his word for abolishing marriage, in the heart, 
on the spot. 

We have thus far traced, honestly and faith- 
fully we think, the doctrine of Christ and 
Paul on the subject of marriage. The result is 
to us satisfactory. But we have yet developed 
only the negative view. We have found them 
not in favor of divorce, not Polygamists, but 
pressing toward the cessation of marriae itself. 
Then, of course, the question remains, as to 
what they did expect would take the place oi 
marriage in the posthumous state, or the angeli 
state, if we please to call it so. It is distinctl 
said that there is no marriage there; but the 
question still remains as to what that state is ; 
and in regard to it two theories may arise, and 
only two. The whole question lies between the 
doctrine of the Shakers, that there is no sexua,. 
relation or constitution in heaven; and the 
doctrine of what may be called Pantogamy, 
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which recognizes the continued existence of the | either toward our position, or that of the Sha-| he declared the resurrection state to be the same 


sexual relation, but excludes ownership, and | kers. 


Then 


We can see no other alternative. 


replaces human beings where they were as chil-|let there be a fair investigation of the whole 


dren—-in friendship and freedom, without selfish 
possession. These are the only two theories 
that are possible as to the resurrection state ; 
which state Christ and his disciples adhered to 
as far as possible in this world, and contempla- 
ted introducing in its fullness. 

We do not wish at all to wrest the scriptures, 
or misrepresent the principles of Christ and 
Paul. We can very readily consent to Sha- 
kerism, if that is their doctrine ; but we must 
first know what they really believed and taught 
If they saw there 
We are 


about the resurrection state. 
Shakerism, we want to be Shakers. 
determined, for ourselves, to follow hard after 
Paul and Christ, and get at the soul of their 
intent in this thing. 

But in the first place we find no necessity 
whatever, of a Shaker interpretation of the 
passage——‘ In the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.’ The 
tion proposed by the Sadducees that brought 
out this saying, had reference to ownership. 
Seven men had been married to one woman, and 


ques- 


dying successively, the question was, whose she 
should be in the resurrection. That question, 
in our view, means the same as though it had 
been asked in reference to Slavery, thus: A 
man owning a slave dies and Jeaves him to his 
brother: he dying bequeaths him to the next 
brother, and so seven of them in suecession own 
Now whose slave shall he be in the 
the 
and 


this slave. 


resurrection? This, in our view, is 
amount of the Saddueces’ 


Christ’s answer is as though he had said that 


question, 


are neither slaves 
of 
Can any 


there 
nor It 
the idea of marriage ownership. 


in the resurrection 


slaveholders. is a nullification 


thing more be made of it? ‘Tl’o assume from 
this passage a nullification of the sexual re- 
lation, as the Shakers and others do, is as 
absurd as it would be to assume that because 
there is noslavery, there is therefore no serving 
one another in the resurrection ; whereas the 
gespel teaches that there is more serving one 
another there than in the world. There 
very important distinction to be observed be- 
tween the abolition of ownership and the aboli- 


is a 


tion of love-relations. 

While therefore, we are clear that marriage 
is to be abolished ; it does not necessarily follow 
that Agamy, or Antigamy is to take the place 
of it ; but on the contrary the whole spirit of the 
gospel in regard to service and freedom, and 
the whole purport of the doctrine, ‘ Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heayen,’ 
vo far the other way ; indicating that in that 
posthumous state which we are taught to pray for 
and expect on earth, the relation of the sexes will 
he that described in Christ’s prayer—that they 
‘may all be one, even as I and my Father 
are one,’—which we call Pantogamy. 

If we have made any mistake in regard to 
this subsequent state, or in the interpretation 
of Christ’s words concerning it, the error must 
be shown. We shall follow Christ and 
Paul, lect the path lead where it will. It has 
unmistakably led us to the expectation that 
marriage is to be done away; and the only 
question is, what next? 
thing else? We call If 
the New York Observer, and the interpreters 
of the Bible, will convince us that the Shaker 
view is correct, relating to the posthumous 
state, which, (bear in mind,) we are to pray 
for and expect on carth, then let it be so.— 
We shall thankfully accept anything that can 
be shawn to be truth on this subject. In re- 
spect to their estimate of marriage, we think 
the Shakers nearer right than the churches. 
We agree with the Shakers in regard to the 
neeessity of its abolishment, and the only ques- 
tion is as to subsequent arrangements. This 
point, itis for the Christian world to disenss 
and settle. In the light which is now break- 
ing, both from the Bible, and from reason, on 
the subject of marriage, the church will find 
herself compelled to move; and it must be 


Shakerism, or some- 
for discussion. 


| subject—let us ascertain if possible, the social 
| formation that belongs to the post-mortal, or 
heavenly and eternal state, and all agree to ac- 
/commodate ourselves thereto. 
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| The New Year. 


| It is New Year’s day. °52 departed silently last 
night. If we were going to moralize on this fact, we 


should be inclined to adopt the language of an old 
letter we have read, and which seemed more like en- 
thusinsm to us some years ago than it does now.—- 
The writer thus discourses to his friend : 

I perceive Dy the almanac, that many days have 
passed away since I saw your face. My own mem- 
ory seems to have recorded but half their number.— 
I thank God, Iam no longer in a condition to be- 
moan the strides of time; else I should doubtless 
here give you a sad saying or two, in the prosing 
preacher's strain, about ‘the shortness of life,” 
«the fleetness of time,” &c.; but I am no longer 
cooped up between ‘* the cradle and the grave” in 
that ‘* narrow, narrow” way which is accounted by 
many the only right way, under the sun, for the 
children of men. Iam a son of God, an inhabitant 


of eternity, and ‘‘ why, as though living in the 
world,” should I heed the flight of time? Let the 


sun double his speed, let time outrun himself—im- 
mortality asks no favors—mourns no loss. 

The young rush eagerly to welcome the coming 
year—the old linger with the one that is parting, 
and regret to say, it is gone. Children are pleased 
to add another unit to their age ; but years are no 
object of accumulation with most persons after they 
have gained a certain number. Believers sympa- 
thize with the children. The brightest and best of 
life is before them. The past counts in improvement 
and they cannot afford to have one moment subtract- 
The youth they go to is better 
than the youth they leave. They are perfect, glori- 
fied and faultless before God, abating time. The 
New Jerusalem is come down and the will of God is 
done on earth as it is in heaven abating time. How 
can they find fault with its speed ? 

For all those who are in this happy relation with 
Time, we thank God. As a motto for the new year, 
we will offer one that has been given tous: Let faith 
work success, and success encourage faith—instead 


of fear working failure, and failure making fearful. 
H. 


ed from the sum. 





Angels’ Wings. 

The Illustrated Uncle Tom’s Cabin contains many 
beautiful pictures ; but those in which attempts are 
made to represent angels, with large, sprawling 
wings, are blots on the book which deserve criticism. 
Some years ago we published what testimony we 
could gather from the Bible on the subject of angels’ 
wings, which may be profitably presented again. 

The belief that angels have wings, appears to have 
been generally taught by the fathers of the church, 
and by commentators on the Bible, and is as gene- 
rally received. If much has not been written spe- 
cially on this subject, all pictorial representations 
of angels prove the prevalence of that belief: for 
they are always represented like men, with the ad- 
dition of a pair of wings projecting from their shoul- 
ders. One who has been accustomed to receive his 
faith from the tradition of the elders. will be sur- 
prised, on examining the Bible, not to find any 
foundation for this chimera. No where in the Bible 
are angels said to have wings. Nor are wings men- 
tioned in connection with any living creature, 
besides birds and insects, exceptin the visions of 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah and John; and 
in those visions no mention is made of angels in gen- 
eral as having wings: but the prophet saw ‘sera- 
phims,’ ‘ living creatures,’ ‘women,’ and ‘ beasts,’ 
some of them having wings like eagles, and storks: 
some having various faces and strange forms. They 
were evidently symbolical representations. 

In Rey. 8:13, and 14: 6, it is said an angel flew 
through the midst of heaven, with a message to the 
inhabitants of the earth; but this is not sufficient 
proof that he had wings. The ascension of Christ, is 
evidence of the possibility of moving through the air 
without wings. After his resurrection, his disciples 
being met together, he appeared among them, the 
doors beiag shut; and when they expressed aston- 
ishment and doubt, he told them to feel of him, and 
ascertain that it was he himself—that a spirit had 
not flesh and bones as they saw him have—and that 
by the marks of the nails in his hands and feet, they 
might know it was the same body that had been cru- 
cified. And yet, though he could appear in their 
midst when the doors were shut, and also vanish out 
of their sight, he had no wings added to enable him 
to move through the atmosphere. 

It is manifest, from the account given of Christ af- 
ter his resurrection, that though he appetred in the 
same form as before, so that his disciples knew him 
‘by many infallible proofs,’ yet such a change had 
taken place that he was no longer subject to those 
physical laws which govern earthly beings And as 





as 
| that of the angels, we readily infer that angels, | 
| though without wings, could ascend, and pass 
| through the air, in the same manner that Christ | 
| did. | 
The opinion seems not unreasonable that angels | 
have the same form as men, from the fact that in 
numerous instances recorded in the Bible, angels | 
were mistaken for men. Two angels visited Lot in 
Sodom, and tarried all night with him; and the men 
of the city called them ‘young men.’ When John! 
‘fell down to worship before the feet of the angel’ 
who had shown him the things described ip Revela- 
tions, the angel said to him, ‘ See thou do it not: for 
Iam thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren the 
prophets.’ While the apostles watched the ascent of 
Christ, ‘ two men stood by them in white apparel.’ 
(Acts 1:10.) ‘ Two men in shining garments’ ap- 
peared to the women who went to the sepulchre of 
Jesus on the morning of his resurrection. (See Luke 
24: 4.) This vision is afterwards mentioned in the 
A searcher 


same chapter, asa ‘ vision of angels.’ 
of the Scriptures will find other instances of a similar 
nature. Laying out of account the symbolical rep- 
resentations mentioned above, there is no place in 
the Bible where wings are mentioned as belonging 
to angels or glorified saints. 

Those angels who were mistaken for men, must 
have used some very wonderful contrivance for con- 
cealing their wings, if they had any. Besides, a 
human figure with arms and wings too, would be a 
monstrosity. There would have to be a great change 
in the anatomical structure of the body. The amount 
of muscle necessary to sustain a pair of arms and 
wings, would make a very deformed body. Fancy a 
creature with such a hump upon him, as the extra 
muscle necessary to manage a pair of wings six feet 
long would make, and you would have any thing but 
an ange/. Even without such a hump, i. e. with 
nothing but wings, some of the angels in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin look more like bats or storks than like heav- 
enly beings. MW. A. Nw 





Mormonism at Washington. 


The first number of a monthly periodical entitled 
The Seer, has been issued at the City of Wash- 
ington, by Orsun Pratt, the Mormon Elder, who it 
would seem has been appointed by the Church in 
Utah, to look after its interests at the National 
Capital. ‘* The Seer’ denounces destruction as im- 
pending over this nation for their sins; and espec- 
ially because they have rejected the Book of Mormon, 
and the church chat is built on its authority—have 
allowed the murder of Joseph Smith, without bring- 





ing the murderers to justice--have permitted scores of 
his followers, men, women and children, to be shot 
down and butchered, and the remainder to be, by 
force of arms, driven into exile. ‘*The cup of the 
iniquity of this nation,” says Elder Pratt, ‘is nearly 
full; and woe unto them when the time shall come 
that they are fully ripe in their abominations; for 
they shall utterly perish from off the face of this 
choice land,” &e. 

Elder Pratt boldly avows, and undertakes to de- 
fend, the Mormon doctrine of Polygamy. He de- 
fends it, firstly, on the ground of a special Revelation 
on the subject of Plurality of Wives, “given to 
Joseph Smith, the Seer, in Nauvoo, July 12, 1843.” 
Secondly, he defends it on the ground that the 
patriarch Abraham practised Polygamy, under the 
sanction of the Almighty. And thirdly, he argues 
that since by the aforesaid revelation to Joseph 
Smith, the doctrine of a pluvality of wives has be- 
come a part ofthe Mormon religion—which, “ if 
they refused to obey, they shonld be damned”—and 
since the Constitution of the U. States secures to all 
the citizens of this nation the free exercise of their 
religion, it will follow, that neither Congress 
nor any of the United States or Territories, have any 
power constitutionally, to pass a law prohibiting the 
Mormons from the free exercise of this part of their 
faith. s. 





A Thrilling Incident at Sea. 

The Tribune of the 29th December has the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter of Marcus Spring, 
Esq., who was passenger on the steamer Pacific, on 
her last voyage from New York to Liverpool. The 
writer, we believe, was making the voyage for the 
benefit of his health. The striking incident in the 
narration of his experience, showing the sudden ef- 
fects of the transfer of his attention from his own 
troubles to sympathy for others, is a good illustra- 
tion of the spiritual principle by which Curusr se- 
cures, first, our attention, and then all other good 
—good health included. 

One morning, while lying wrapped up in blankets, 
overcoats, &c., on the sofa, the wind and sleet and 
snow roaring round the heaving ship, one of the 
passengers came down and reported that a wreck 
had been seen in the midst of the storm, and men 
clinging to it, and calling out, ‘Save us! Save us!” 
Though so nearly stupified as to care for nothing, 
even if we had been the wrecked ones ourselves, and 
hardly believing, at first, it could beso, I roused 
myself; and sure enough, all my own stupid and self- 
ish feelings, all nausea and headache, and all mur- 
muring spirit in view of our own condition, were 
instantly dissipated, and gave place to the heartiest 
sympathy and earnest prayers for sixteen poor fel- 
lows in a shattered bark, with sails torn and stream- 











ing in the wind, masts all wrenched off and swept 


away, and the water rushing through the sides of 
the vessel, as she rose now and then on a high wave, 
the sea rolling over her a perfect flood, every min- 
ute. 

Our ship had stopped her engines, and was hover- 
ing about; coming near enough in the brief inter- 
vals of the storm, for Capt. Nye to speak through 
his trumpet « word of encouragement. The Cap- 
tain had been sick with a violent cold and inflam- 
mation of the lungs, (the first time, I think. since 


| he became a Captain,) but this had called him from 


his bed, and, dressed in his great tarpaulin coat, 
with his hat drawn over his ears, a sailor holding 
him from falling, as he stood on the steep deck, the 
ship tumbling almost over on its sides at every roll, 
his fine face flushed with excitement, as the wind 
and sleet dashed into it, and against him as if they 
would take him off his feet ; his trumpet in his hand, 
and raising above the war of the storm his voice of 
command to engineers, sailors, &c., to go on or stop, 
or go to the other side of the wreck, trying to keep 
near it, and avoid dashing against it, to the certain 
ruin of all. 

All this lasted for an hour or more, while we pas- 
sengers on the upper deck, holding on to ropes to 
keep from being dashed overboard, and watching the 
poor fellows, when the mists, and clouds, and spray, 
gave us opportunity to see them climbing the waves 
in their shattered bark, all looking anxiously toward 
us, and waving hats and hands. The rolling of the 
sea, some movements on the deck, and something 1 
heard the Captain say, made me fear it was a hope- 
less case, and we should have to go and leave them, 
when all at once a gleam of light broke from above, 
and a splendid rainbow appeared ona dark back- 
ground of clouds behind us. It seemed indeed a 
heaven-sent sign of hope and promise, and I eagerly 
scanned the upturned faces of the wretched crew, to 
see if they did not hail it assuch, but I since learn 
they interpreted it according to the sailor’s adage : 

“ A rainbow in the morning 
Is the sailor’s warning ; 

A rainbow at night. 
Is the sailor’s delight.” 

While I supposed the bow of promise was filling 
their hearts, as it was mine, with joy and gratitude, 
the captain seized the moment of a lull in the storm 
to say to Tompkins, his third officer, (blessed be the 
noble-hearted fellow!) ‘* Are you willing to risk 
going in the life-boat to their rescue?” ‘ Ready 
and willing,” was the prompt reply; and soon the 
beautiful boat, with Tompkins and three sailors, 
was bounding over the foaming waves. They had a 
rope soon drawn from ship to bark, passing through 
the life boat. The brave little company were soon 
under the stern of the wreck, receiving with open 
arms, as they were dropped or thrown down, (for 
some were so stupified with wet and cold they had 
tobe thrown into the boat,) the dripping sailors of 
the ‘* Jesse Stevens.” The waves ran so high it 
was unsafe to lie near the wreck, so the boat was 
hauled up by rope, at intervals, near enough for 
them to drop in one or two men—then they would 
slacken the rope and let the boat recede before the 
returning wave should come and dash them together; 
then they would return, in like manner, for one or 
two more; and, finally, all were safe in the boat, and 
we only hoped they would get it back to the ship with 
its freight of saved lives. Proudly again it bounded 
over the billows withits heavy load as if it had been 
a swan or a sea-bird, and though several times, when 
it went out of sight in the trough of the sea, we 
trembled lest we had seen her for the last time, it 
still mounted the top of the next wave and dashed 
down the watery hill-side towards us, again to rise 
and descend till they reached our ship’s side, when a 
hundred men, with boisterous shouts, and ropes let 
down, with nooses at the ends, soon hauled up every 
man of them. And so sixteen nice, respectable 
Scotchmen, from Augustine, on their way home from 
Canada,with 2 load of lumber, are fellow passengers 
with us, with thankful hearts only, and no lumber, 
and will reach home before they are looked for, to 
tell of their marvelous escape. 

Since this incident, the most heart-thrilling 
and sublime it has been my lot to witness, and well 
worth, we all say, all the suffering of the voyage, we 
have been in better spirits, and have slept, I imagine, 
with more grateful and happy dreams. We had a 
meeting of passengers, and raised five hundred dol- 
lars as a purse for Tompkins and the three men who 
aided him. Tompkins looks very happy as he walks 
the deck, and is a great favorite with us all. 





The Sinner’s Retort. 


The following scene from ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
shows what difficulties must forever attend the at- 
tempts of churches and church members to reprove 
particular sins, while they tolerate and practical) 
defend general sin: 

““T say it’s perfectly abominable for you to 
defend [slavery] !” said Miss Ophelia, with 
increasing warmth. 

‘¢ T defend it, my dear laly? Who ever 
said I did defend it ?’’ said St. Clare. 

‘¢ Of course you defend it,—you all do,—all 
you southerners. What do you have slaves 
for, if you don’t 7” 

‘¢Are you such a sweet innocent as to sup- 
pose nobody in this world ever does what they 
don’t think isright ? Don’t you, or didn’t you 
ever, do any thing that you did not think 
quite right 7 

“Tf I do, I repent of it, I hope,’’ said Miss 
Ophelia, rattling her needles with energy. 

‘So do I,” said St. Clare, peeling his or- 
ange ; ‘I’m repenting of it all the time.” 

‘** What do you keep doing it for 7” 

“« Didn’t you ever keep on doing wrong, af- 
ter you’d repented, my good cousin ?” 

“Well, only when I’ve been very much 
tempted,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Well, I’m very much tempted,” said St. 
Clare ; ‘* that’s just my difficulty.” 

* But T always resolve [ won’t, 
break off.” 

“Well, Ihave been resolving I won’t, off 
and on, these ten years,” said St. Clare ; ‘* but 


and [ try te 
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I haven’t somehow, got clear. Have you got 
clear of all your sins, cousin ??’ 

“Cousin Augustine,” said Miss Ophelia, se- 
riously, and laying down her knitting work, “1 
suppose I deserve that you should reprove my 
short-comings. I know all you say 1s true 
enough ; nobody else feelsthem more than I 
do; but it does seem to me, after all, there is 
some difference between me and you. It 
seems to me I would cut off my right hand 
sooner than keep on, from day to day, doing 
what I thought was wrong. But, then, my 
conduct is so inconsistent with my profession; I 
don’t wonder you reprove me.” 

‘©Q, now, cousin,” said Augustine, sitting 
down on the floor, and laying his head back in 
her lap, ‘don’t take on so awfully serious !— 
You know what a good-for-nothing, saucy boy 
[ always was. I love to poke you up,—that’s 
all,—just to see you get earnest. 1 do think 
you are desperately, distressingly good ; it 
tires me to death to think of it.” 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, we tried our hand at 
dramatizing a sinner’s retort ; and as there are some 
points of distant resemblance between our scene and 
Mrs. Stowe’s, they may as well be presented to- 
gether : 

From the New Haven Perfectionist, December 1834. 

Professor.—Friend, do you know that you 
are a sinner ? 

Sinner.—-Yes, I suppose I am. 

Professor.—I advise you, then, to repent at 
once: God commands you to repent on pain 
of eternal death. 

Sinner.—I do repent as often as I sin. 

Professor. —But do you forsake your sins ? 
If not, your repentance is the sorrow of the 
world that worketh death. 

Sinner.—I cannot say indeed, that I forsake 
my sins, but [ hope to become a Christian be- 
fore I die. 

Professor.—Ah, your hope is “ thfe hope of 
the wicked,” that shall be cut off. You can 
have no security that you will ever become a 
Christian at some future time. Now is the 
day of salvation, You may as well trust a spi- 
der’s web for salvation, as a death-bed repen- 
tance. 

Sinner.—But I must wait God’s time ; for 
without him I can do nothing. It seems to me 
that I cannot repent. 

Professor.—Then you say God is a tyrant, 
inasmuch as he commands you to do what you 
cannot do. 

Sinner.—I will not say that; bit my heart 
is desperately hard ; I have no inclination to 
repent. 

Professor.—-That is your own fault, and in- 
stead of being an excuse for your impenitence, 
is the greatest aggravation of your wickedness, 
and the very reason why you should repent at 
once. 

Sinner.—After all, supposing I repent and 
become a Christian, how much better will be 
my case ? Let me ask if you are not a sinner 
still ? 

Professor.—Not in the sense in which you 
are. 

Sinner.——-But you commit sin; ere you not 
therefore in proper language a sinner : 

Professor. —Y es I commit sin, Lam a sin- 
ner. Nobody lives without sin. But Lam not 
an impenitent sinner ; i repent as often as | 
sin. 

Sinner.—But you confess you do not for- 
sake your sins ; and you told me a little while 
ago, that repentance without forsaking of' sin, 
is the sorrow of the world that worketh death. 

Professor.—I do, as far as I can, forsake 
sin. My purpose is not to sin. I abhor my- 
self when I violate this purpose. Sin is that 
which above all things, [ hate, and desire and 
strive to avoid. 

Stnner.--You say then, you cannot obey 
the commands of God, though you desire and 
strive for it? According to your decision a 
while ago, this looks like making God a tyrant. 

Professor.—-Y ou misunderstand me; I do 
not mean to say J cannot obey the commands 
of God, but the hearts of Christians, even the 
best of them, in this world, are deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. 

Stnner.—That is, you have no inclination to 
live without sin, though you confess your ability. 
Ifmy memory serves me, you said not long 
since, that this was no excuse for wickedness, 
but an aggravation of it, and the very reason for 
immediate repentance. 

Professor.—I confess I have no excuse for 
my sins ; I can only cast myself on the merey 
of Christ. ‘ 

Sinner.—-Will Christ save a man 
living in sin without excuse ? 

Professor.—No: but I hope I am getting 
the victory over my sins, and shall at last be 
sanctified, 

Stnner.—When do you hope to be saneti- 
fied ? 

Pr ofessor.—-At death. 

Sinner.—If I understand you, then, you 


that is 





|have no hope of being saved without being 
finally sanctified, and you expect to be sancti- 
'fied on your death-bed. Now this is just my 
| hope and expectation, as I mentioned to you 
{not long since. You said I might as well trust 
la spider’s web for salvation, as a death-bed re- 
| pentance. 

| Professor.—After all, there is a difference 
| between my case and yours. I have made my 
| peace with God, you have not; I am justified, 
| though not sanctified. 

| Stnner.—Here then we have at last found 
the secret of your religion. Jesus Christ has 
pardoned you and given you a license to sin, or 
at least a warrant of indemnity, while I am 
under condemnation. We are both sinners ; 
we both repent as often as we sin; we both 
feel that the difficulty of forsaking our sins al- 
most amounts to an impossibility ; we both hope 
to be sanctified at last, and saved forever. But 
for the present you have a licence to sin, and I 
have none. Whether your case is better than 
mine, or not, one thing is certain, you are mak- 
|ing Christ a minister of sin, which I dare not 
jdo. I advise you to look about yourself, for 
it seems to me you are. in greater danger of 
hell than [ am, inasmuch as you have had 
more light, and yet remain a grievous sinner. 


FOR THE 
Notes of Conversations---No. 3. 
PAITH 


CIRCULAR. 


ABOUT 
We have a common interest in Jesus Christ. 


AND CONFESSION. 


Ile died for the sins of our race irrespective 
of persons, and rose again for our justification. 
| The proclamation of salvation through him, is 
freely made to us all; and the invitation to 
come unto him, extends to all the ends of the 
earth.’ Ifthe provisions and the invitations 
are thus broad, surely we may all properly 
consider ourselves included. 

Our wants also, are in common. The same 
enemies surround us. Through every natural 
sense, the same temptations seek to beguile us. 
We are alike subject to the attacks of our en- 
my in every form of disease ; and by day, or 
by night, the insidious but watchful and untir- 
ing enemy seeks our destruction. 

Hence we may see our need of a common 
faith, a faith which ‘ works by love and purifies 
the heart,’ making it a fit residence and temple 
of the Holy one, and binding us together in 
bonds more strong than any natural ties: a 
faith which, imparting from each to each our 
mutual strength, shall enable us to resist our 
enemy on every point. We need this common 
faith too, not merely because in union there is 
strength, but because truo faith takes hold of 
and unites us to the strength of God,—the 
strength that rules the world, and all worlds. 
By it we come into such relations to God as 
insures us his protection. If we recognize his 
grace and truth in the gift of his Son, we there- 
by have the assurance that no evil can befall 
us. For what evil can befall him whose por- 
tion is the Lord? It may be difficult to ana- 
lyze and define, and say what faith is, and 


whenee it comes. This has puzzled the sages 


of every age. But it is not necessary. Like 
the wind, it is known by its effects. By it we 
draw nigh to God, and God to us. It has 


more than teleseopie powers. Mr. HL. who lee- 
tured here, with his telescope could draw Sat- 
urn down, so that we could inspeet its rings, and 
wonder as we gazed. But this was only an 
apparent overcoming of distance ; whereas by 
faith we draw nigh unto God, and the light of 
his truth not only shines in us, but his love is 
warm in our hearts. The distance is 
come ; or rather we find that distance was only 


over- 


apparent. 

Again, we need a uniform confession of 
Christ. 
is like apples of gold, and pictures of silver.’ 
We have been speaking of the harmony of 


Solomon said, ‘a word fitly spoken is: 


sound in music, and the harmony of colors in 
painting, and here we have another harmony 
—of thoughts expressed, or words fitly spoken, 
compared to beautiful fruit and pictures. I do 
not know of any word which could be more‘ 
fitly spoken, than a confession of Christ on our 
lips. Nothing by which we can present to 
heaven a more beautiful picture, or produce 
in us more golden fruit. By it we confess our 
utter helplessness, and his. abundant power and 


love. And what word could be more fitly be- 








ported by strength. We confess to both the 
weakness and the strength. Our Lord called 
his disciples branches of the true vine,—him- 
self. We confess the relation, and that our 
only relation and connection with the Father 
is through him, the ‘ root and the offspring of 
David.’ H.W. L. 
Verona, November 1852. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 155. 
(Rerortep FoR THE Onan Fes. 8, 1852.) 

RESURRECTION PHILOSOPHY. 

| The proposition that I think will finally 
‘come to light so as to be demonstrated, is, 
that all life considered separate from the 
body, and in distinction from the formation 
of the body, is a substance that has in it the 
power of accretion, and of expression ; that 
it forms of itself its own body; that there 
is in the original life—the germ of our pre- 
sent existence—an ideal that comes from 
God, that inevitably and eternally tends to 
the perfect expression of itself, in a body 
suitable to itself; and that the power of the 
resurrection of Christ comes in to increase 
and give full efficacy to that original pro- 
clivity or tendency. From that proposition 
will naturally follow this idea: that your 
body, in the very best condition it ever 
assumed—in perfect life and health and 
youth, is the truest expression you have 
ever had of the tendency there is in you— 
a tendency that never ceases to act, and is 
bound to embody itself, through all manner 
of impediments and death itself. 
process of life, after the body is dead, still 
remains active, and will find for itself a 
complete expression ; it is the destiny that 
God has attached to that life. And, after 
having expressed itself as well-as it can, to 
the utmost perfection in the ordinary way, as 
in the best condition of youth, health, and 
strength, outward influences and foreign sub- 
stances may come in and embarrass, and 
clog it up; but they cannot frustrate its 
tendency at all—cannot destroy it—the 





The same 


pression may be put upon it. 

To illustrate: here is a ship comes into 
the harbor all covered with ice, and it looks 
like a shapeless, clumsy affair; the real 
form of the ship is not seen; but it is there 
in all its noble proportions. Let the ice be 
thawed away, and it will present itself in 
true shape. So we may say when the body 
is in its best condition, and life is not ob- 
structed, that there is the true shape of your 
ship. Afterwards, you plow through storms 
and icy seas, and your life gets all crusted 
over with foreign substances, and the form 
you present is nothing like the original ex- 
pression. But still the life that produced 
that form in its best condition, is inside of 
all that crust and deformity, and is unchange- 
able, always ready for action, like a spring 
coiled up. And it will show itself as soon 
as the ice has thawed away. 

It seems to me, that when a person dies, 
that original germ, with its inherent and un- 
changeable tendency to the true expression 
of itself, according to the destiny of God, 
is ready to go to work, and form a new 
body, just as naturally and necessarily as 
it does in the first instance, | Whether 
the process is gradual and slow, as in 
natural birth, or totally different, it seems 
to me that the nature of the operation is the 
same. In this idea, you have the founda- 
tion of a curious and instructive fact in re- 
gard to what is called the vis medicatrizx 
nature. If you cut yourself, there is 
something that goes right to work and closes 
up the wound as soon and as_ perfectly as 


possible, and though there is a scar left on 
the body, there is none on the spirit; the 








coming us? Weakness laying hold of, and sup- 


spirit has re-expressed itself as well as it 


could, though not fully, or there would be 
no scar. When anarm is cutoff, I have 
no doubt that the soul of that arm exists, 
and has a propensity to form another arm, 
just as much as a wound has to heal up.—. 
But for the time being there is an obstruc- 
tion in the way—a special difficulty—there 
is nothing for the life to work upon. The 
soul of that arm is in the. condition of the 
dead; an arm cut off in dead and in 
Hades, and subject to the law of the dead. 
But the dead shall rise again and re-express 
themselves in the body. And I do not see 
why the power of Christ’s resurrection 
should not be able to give life to lost limbs 
as well as the whole body. 

If this view is correct, we. may consider 
that disease of any kind—inflammation in 
any part of our system—is not a disease of 
the real unchangeable life, but it is the 
fungus stuff, working on the outside, like 
the ice on a ship; it does not affect at all 
the interior germ, which is constantly seek- 
ing to express itself in the body. You can 
always fall back on the assurance of there 
being within you that which is under the 
everlasting destiny of God to embody and 
express. itself perfectly; an unchangeable 
principle which, disease does not disturb.—. 
Disease is only a disfigurementof its out- 
ward expression. That germ, is within you. 
seeking to disencumber itself of all adhe- 
sions, repair damages, and make good its 
expression ; and it will continue to do so 
through all manner of sickness, disfigure- 
ments, mutilations, and death itself. 

Let us go a little further. I think it is 
plain that we must divide what we call 
solid matter into two departments, visible 





spring remains there under whatever op-. 


and invisible; and that the material from 
|which the original germ of life forms to it- 
self a body, is of two kinds, visible, and 
invisible. For instance, Christ on the 
Mount of Transfiguration exhibited to the 
disciples a totally different body from what 
they were accustomed to see, which must 
have been present in his visible body.— 
There was a large amountof matter that 
was not ordinarily visible, co-existent with 
his physical body; it was undoubtedly a 
body the same in kind with the bodies of 
Moses and Elijah, This leads into a view 
of the interior world—the existence of bod- 
ies composed of invisible matter, and at the 
same time puts us in the same category with 
the inhabitants of that world, in our interior 
bodies. ‘The distinction between us and 
them, is that we have more ice on than thev 
have, more gross material; we have visible 
matter at the same time that we have bodies 
made of invisible matter. We need not 
talk about our being in one world, and the 
invisibles in another; we are in that world 
too: we have all the qualifications for life 
in the invisible world. We need not speak 
of going to Hades; our interior life is al- 
ready there. Christ uses the present tense 
when he says, ‘ The Son of man which is in 
heaven,’ ‘ which is in the bosom of the Fath- 
er, &c. I do not see but that it is strictly 
true, that our invisible bodies are in the 
sphere of the spiritual world that they are 
by rank adapted to. This is evidently what 
Paul had in his mind when he said, ‘ We 
know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
aacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.’ He uses the present tense also. 
If our external senses should be closed, and 
be withdrawn into the interior body, we 
should wake up and find ourselves in the 
spiritual world, and in our true place there. 
So we may talk about men in the body be- 
ing in different spheres in Hades, as well as 
the dead. 

The object of God in the great process 
that is going on, appears to be the recon- 
ciliation of matter to himself. He is con- 
tinually working into matter, and crowding 
tho devil out. The Spirit of life and peace 
is possessing itself of matter. If this is so, 
the process involves two stages. God will 
first, of course, get possession of the most 
refined, and that is the invisible portion of 
matter. Ife will first reconcile that to him- 
self; and then invisible matter must be 
reconciled to visible, and by a process of the 
same kind, viz., by the extension of God 
and crowding out of the spirit of evil.— 
Then I should say, that the true reconcilia- 
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in the conception of Christ. A permanent 
reconciliation was effected between God and 
the germ of Christ’s body, and that recon- 
ciliation was extended by its forming to it- 
eelf a body of invisible matter, which was 
sxposed to the view of his disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. ‘Then he showed 
them how far God’s reconciliation with mat- 
ter had gone in him. He kept at work in 
this interior operation of reconciliation with 
invisible matter, and became himself invisi- 
ble—passed out of the visible world, and 
continued the process in the church until 
the Second Coming, and carried the power 
of reconciliation with matter through the 
Jewish church to the bodies of the saints 
which were dead. I suppose that process 
has been going on for these -1800 years— 
reconciliation with invisible matter, but com 
stantly pressing outward, and tending to the 
second step—the reconciliation of invisible 
matter with visible. We are now beginning 
to feel that pressure. There is a perfect 
gradation from the invisible to the visible ; 
and God’s reconciliation with one depart- 
ment is a virtual reconciliation with the 
whole, abating time. In consequence of 
the special relation that visible matter bears 
to our five senses, the spirit of unbelief, 
which is the power of darkness and an an- 
tagonistic element, is able to make a stand 
at the circle of visible matter, and hold on 
to that a great while, after it has been 
obliged to let go of invisible matter. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Believing unto Righteousness. 


‘With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.’ Rom. 10: 10. 

Paul in this passage, puts forward that ac- 
tion of the heart which is called believing, as 
the action which introduces righteousness into 
the character. ‘ For,’ he says in the fourth 
verse, ‘ Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth.’ To be- 
lieve then with the heart, is the first step to- 
wirds salvation. ‘If thou shalt believe in thine 
heart, &c. thou shalt be saved? Then follows 
the confession of the fact believed, giving peace 
and a consciousness of the power that raised 
Christ from the dead. It is to this quality of 
the heart that all the virtues of a person’s cliar- 
acter, owe their strength and life. Hope, love, 
patience, meekness, in fact all the graces of the 
Spirit, grow in the believing heart, as their nat- 
ural soil. True belief, then, is the opening of 
the heart to the spirit of Godl—putting forth 
the heroism to abandon self, and its righteous- 
ness, in spite of the world, and submit to the 
righteousness of God. This is an action of the 
heart, which is voluntary. When it is said 
‘Work out your own salvation,’ &c., it is an 
exhortation to exercise this voluntary power of 
the heart in connection with the will of God 
whereby he nurses and strengthens it, and en- 
ables the heart to open itself and receive that 
which gives continuous growth and expansion to 
the whole life. ‘To as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God.’ 

T'o belicve with the heart unto righteousness, 
is to come into possession of that power of right- 
eous life which Christ promised to those who 
believe on him. He said, ‘ The works that I 
do shall ye do also; and greater works than 
these shall ye do, because [ go to the Father.’ 
These greater works evidently were the casting 
down of false imaginations, overcoming spirit- 
ual wickedness, &e. 

The heart may be regarded as a reservoir, 
coutaining such things as it is adapted to re- 
cieve. ‘ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts,’ 
&:. Again, ‘A good man, out of the good 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good 
things; and an evil man, out of the evil treas- 
ure, bringeth forth evil things.? The heart 
is vontinually drawing into itself and treasur- 
inv up such things as it has an affinity for, and 
beuring fruit according to this affinity, whether 
it be for good or evil. If it has an affinity for 
riz'iteousness, it will attract all good into itself 
in due time, and in turn will be itself drawn 
into heavenly places. ‘Ye are come unto 
mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem,’ &e. ‘ Lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven; for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ 
The state of a person’s heart, subjectively con- 
sidered, will determine his spiritual position, 
whether he shall sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ, or dwell in the regions of darkness. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall 
sec God.’ Pureness of heart is the result 
of believing unto righteousness, and believ- 
ing unto righteousness comes by virtue of 
Christ’s relation to human nature. This rela- 
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tion establishes an allinity between the human 


and divine nature, so that by giving attention, | 


they are attracted to each other, and a combi- 
nation takes place. 

All who have an affinity for the life of God, 
are, by virtue of that affinity, made partakers 
of the power that raised Christ from the dead, 
and hence they become the sons of God. 


Nothing short of a yielding up of our life to | 


that power that raised him from the dead, in 
such away that it shall absorb us into itself, 
raising us up into newness of life also, can be 
truly called believing unto righteousness. 

Wallingford, Dec. 23, 1852. L. H. B. 

FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Perseverance. 

This is one of the most desirable qualifica- 
tions for the attainment of any good, either spir- 
itual or intellectual. 


God has prepared for us a great salvation by | 


giving his Son Jesus Christ for us—through 
whose blood we have access to the throne of 
grace, and are made heirs of eternal life ; but 
he has placed us in circumstances which expose 
us to temptation and the pressure of evil spir- 
its—evidently designing to draw out all the 
energies of our nature and make us good sol- 
diers. 

The virtue of perseverance is beautifully 
exemplified in the character of Paul; nothing 
could discourage him, or tempt him to settle 
into antinomian unbelief. He was beset on 
every hand by temptations—had a thorn in the 
flesh-—a message of Satan to buffet him—was 
pressed out of measure, so that he despaired 
even of life—and with all this he could say— 
‘‘ But one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark,” &e. In his epistle to the KEphe- 
sians, he exhorts thein to ‘ put on the whole 
armor of God,’ including perseverance. He 
says— Praying always with all prayer, and 
supplication in the spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance,” &e. He also ex- 
horts others to stand fast, &c., striving to- 
gether for the faith of the gospel. Perseve- 
rance is the necessary qualification of a good 
soldier—without it we should be unfit to 
“ ficht the good fight of faith, and lay hold on 
eternal life.’ It is the opposite of the antino- 
rian do-nothing spirit, that sinks down in time 
of trial, and yields to discouragement. Paul 
says to the Philippians-—‘t Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you, both to will and to du, of 
his own good pleasure.” This implies perse- 
verance of the strongest kind, and also shows 
that it is perfectly compatible with the idea 
that God worksin us. This spirit will make us 
strong and elastic under the heaviest pressure, 
enabling us to rise out of them with fresh 
courage. Then let us persevere for the attain- 
ment of this great virtue-—-PERSEVERANCE, 

Ss. C. H. 

Wallingford, Dec. 20, 1852. «+ 





Business Principles--- How to be Successful. 

[The following letter from J. R. Miturr, to the 
men of the Newark Association, presents a novel 
combination of business principles, which will please 
those who believe in poetry first, and prose after. 
wards. ] ; 

Oneida, Dec. 27, 1852. 

Dear Broruers:——Your financial report 
was duly received: for which you will please 
xecept our thanks. I think your experience in 
Newark, though in some respects trying, has 
been good, and has no doubt greatly increased 
your faith. This is an occasion of thankful- 
ness for the past, and of hope for the future. 

If I can give you any ideas that will make 
your business more pleasant and successful, 
promote love and union between yourselves 
and us, and help you to work in harmony with 
the community spirit—which is another term 
for the Spirit of truth,—I would gladly do so 

I should say, that the first qualification for a 
business man in this dispeusation, is insPrRA- 
rion. He must act from his interior instincts, 
and not be governed by outward appearances, 
or by the spirit and maxims of the world.— 
There should be in him a clear and ever-pres- 
ent consciousness that God rules in the dbusz- 
ness world, as well as over the body and soul, 
and that we must look to him for success in 
business as much as for salvation. The idea 
common in the world, that God does not med- 
dle with our business affairs, we must utterly 
refuse to listen to, and take Christ for a whole 
Savior. A thorough surrender of all our in- 
teres's to him, will secure everlasting prosperi- 
ty. My experience has taught me to go to God, 
when we are in embarrassed circumstances in 
regard to finances, and can see no way of de- 
liv. rance ; and ask him what to do, as a_ child 
would ask counsel of a loving father; and he 
always tells me in a way that cannot be mis- 
understood. Again and again have I acted on 


| such advice, with no more doubt of success, 
than I should have with a draft on the richest 
‘bank in Wall St.; and when I have thus acted, 
'I have never been disappointed. Let us see 
that our business house is built on this founda- 
tion of confidence in God, and that there is a 
| complete transfer of all private interests to the 
firm of Jesus Christ and Company; and we| 
shall surely reecive the direct care and protec- | 
tion of Divine Providence in all things. 

The next thing necessary to do business pleas- 

| antly and successfully, is a thorough wnderstand- 
| Every part of it must be perfectly 
transparent. We must be able to see into ev- 
ery nook and corner of it with our eyes closed. 
| No man can do business with satisfaction, when 
ihe feels all the time in regard to it, that it is 
like trying to lock intoa mill-stone! We should 
not only have our books kept in a plain and in- 
telligent manner, but we should have the whole 
thing in our minds. We should be as familiar 
| with all our debts and dues as we are with the 
alphabet, so that with both our books and eyes 
| closed, we shall know what wants to be done, 
}and be able to make our plans understandingly 
land correctly. No man is qualified to be a 
i leader in business till he can do this. In or- 
der to make financial music, he must be able to 
fing2r with facility all the keys of his instru- 
ment. A musician would have but poor suc- 
cess in playing on a piano forte, who had to 
continually consult his books and study the 
movements of his fingers. In order to make 
beautiful music, he must have it in his soul ; 
and secondly, be a master of the science of 
music. Then he may move his fingers with 
the rapidity of lightning, and always touch the 
right key at the right time——-so making glorious 
music. Perhaps you will say, that to do this 
thing in financial matters would require endless 
care and labor, and command your whole time 
and attention, and that you would be unable to 
think of any thing clse: but really it is the 
true way to save labor, care, and time. To 
know at all times how much you owe, and how 
much you have due—how much each individu- 
al owes you, and when it is due—the amount 
of each debt you owe, and when due—and how 
much cash you have on hand: all this is very 
simple, and much easier than not to know. 


| 


jing of it. 


But you may stil ask, ‘How ean this be 
done? How, for instance, can I know at all 
times how much cash I have on hand, when 
that amount is consfantly varying?’ I will 
tell you. Suppose I wish to know the amount 
of cash on hand, independent of my books. 1 
count my mon«y, and find that I have, say for 
instance, $100. I fix this sum in my mind. 
if T now take in $25, I drop from my mind 
the first amount, and $125 becomes the ‘ fixed 
fact? in my mind, If [ then pay out $50, 
then $75, instead of $125, becomes the ‘ fixed 
fact.? When I receive money, I raise my mind 
up a peg, and when I pay out money I /ower 
my mind a peg. This can be done with the 
quickness of thought, and there is only one thing 
to remember at uw time. What looks very com- 
plicated, becomes very simple ; so it is with all 
business, however extensive, when a man be- 
comes a perfect master of it. Your brother, 

J. R. Mitcer. 





Education in the Community. 

A correspondent at Oneida, writing of educational 
matters, mentions the state of the Community as 
follows: 

Oneida, Dec. 27, 1852. 

—There isa school for the children, held 
both forenoon and afternoon, where forty-two 
attend. his includes all the children, under 
the age of fifteen, except five. The young 
people over fifteen have a school of several 
hours, and a Bible class every day. The mem- 
bers who are older than this class, are divided 
into groups and classes for study. Another 
large class of the adults, numbering nearly tor- 
ty, are at present engaged im studies, and 
among them are three persons over sixty years 
old, and several are over fifty. Other classes 
are studying German, others French, &e. A 
reading class has lately been started, which oe- 
enpies an hour’s time before breakfast every 
morning. Our evening meetings are becoming 
more and more intellectual as well as spiritual 
feasts. Instrumental and vocal musie is also 
cultivated in classes. 

Improvement is the motive power here, and 
all appear to be moving under its impulse.— 
And it is not confined to the schvols and class- 
cs, but it is found in all departments—in busi- 
ness as well as in study—zxbroad in the fields, 
and at the shops, as well as at home. The ob- 
ject before all is a universal education, which is 
something more than mere book-knowledge.— 
It comprises a knowledge of all trades, and the 
ability to do any and every thing. No one 
here thinks of making some one or two things 
the business of his life, but the schoolmaster 
freely changes with the mechanic or farmer, as 








occasion may require. By this plan of rotation 


persons learn to do a great many things, and 
make themselves generally useful. This sys- 
tem of rotation has also entirely displaced the 
feeling or imagination that onc kind of business 
is more honorable than another; and tends to 
cultivate unity and love between the different 
departments of business. I couid write much 
more on this subject of education in Association ; 
it is a topic on which we never tire. 

Hl. 








FROM NEW JERSEY, 

Newark, Dec. 26, 1852. 

——-Since my visit at Brooklyn I have felt 
new interest in the Circular. And I think 
there is a growing ambition in our family school 
here, to co6perate with you, in the work of 
publishing the truth as it is in Christ, to the 
world. We tind the support of the press to be 
a sufficient motive to stimulate us in business 
—helping us to overcome difficulties, and mak- 
ing labor attractive. 

Although we have done very little in the 
way of contributing communications for the 
paper, you have our prayers for its success. 
And we expect through the grace of God, yet 
to be able to edify with our pens. We appre- 
ciate to some extent the pleasure it would give 
you, to have the other Associations write 
more frequently for the paper. May the hints 
given in the last Circular have the desired 
effect We hope to improve by them. 

We do find the Circular to be an invaluable 
blessing to us. It helps us to appreciate, and 
understand the Bible; and like it, leads us to 
God, increases our faith, and encourages our 
hearts. We thank God for the Semi-weekly 
issue, 

I can see improvement in our school from 
week to week. Our evening meetings are 
interesting and profitable. We usually devote 
a part of the evening to intellectual improve- 
ment, and the whole family engage in study 
with as much enthusiasm as they were wont to 
in their school days. It is a cheering sight to 
see persons advanced in years, who have long 
ago considered their time for getting an educa- 
tion past, eagerly pursuing their studies, with 
all the ambition of youth. 

We see much that we need to improve in; 
yet from what God has already done for us in 
helping us to overcome evils, and with such 
promises as this to trust in—‘ All things work 
together fow good to them that love God’—we 
are very hopeful for the future. 


S. K. Dunn. 


FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, Dec. 3, 1852. 

—I have a desire to express my appreciation 
of, and gratitude for, the semi-weekly Circu- 
lar, But words fail to describe fully how wel- 
come, refres: ing, and life-giving it is. _Some- 
times when taking it into my hands to read, it 
has seemed to me as if it was sparkling, and 
dripping with the life of heaven. I confess 
Christ in me, a spirit of receptivity to its truth, 
and of devotion to its cause; and my heart 
swells with desire to become a faithful, loyal 
servant to it. 

Some time ago I was in trial and temptation, 
and had no freedom in prayer for myself; but 
when I turned my thoughts towards praying for 
Mr. Noyes, and the Cireular, I received a very 
refreshing baptism of the spirit of prayer in 
that direction, which made me forget my own 
difficulties, and led me out of them. J thank 
God for the Circular, and for the new inspi- 
ration so manifest init; and I pray for the 
blessing and continual inspiration of God upon 
the family at Brooklyn 

Yours in the expectation of new and great 
things. H. M. Sarru. 





The Branford (Pa.) Reporicr gives the following 
purvgraph respecting a new article of export: 

‘On Thursday last, Burton Kingsbury, Esq. of 
this place, shipped, at the Waverly Depot, seventy- 
three bushels of acorns, destined for Belgium and 
Holland. Mr K is agent for gentlemen of great 
wealth, owning land in this country, who ordered 
these acorns for the purpose of introducing the oak 
into those countries. They comprise the different 
varieties of this stately tree. snd were collected in 
Litchfield and Windham A few bushels, previously 
forwarded to Belgium, arrived in such good order, 
germinating and giving such promise of excellent 
success for the experiment, that the gentlemen in- 
terested have made this large order. The acorns 
are first carefully kiln-dried, boxed and forwarded to 
New York, where they are put upin air-tight boxes 
to stand the voyage.” 

Planting acorns, for the sake of oaks! dt looks 
like long waiting in these fast timcs, but it is a good 
principle. It reminds us too that Mr. Thacker ig 
experimenting in a similar way, with a view to in- 
troduce the different kinds of nut-trees on the Com- 
munity domain at Oneida. 





setters Received. 
8. Bailey; J. A. and Q P. Conant; W. Jones; 
T.S. Santord; H. Neese; H. N. Leet; M. Grenell 


W. H. Brovks; P. W. Marsh; 0. Hull. 
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